WILL call it El Seo, though that is 

by no means its name. For it con- 

tains a cathedral—so diminutive in- 
deed that it might be added, say, to 
Cologne minster, without anybody but 
the architect and the charwoman dis- 
covering the difference. It has also a 
bishop, passing rich on the revenue of 
an average Scottish minister who has 
never applied for an ‘‘ augmentation ”’ 
—something, that is, on the underside 
of $1,000 a year —a bishop who acts in 
the spirit of his Master, in that he was 
not ashamed to collogue openly with a 
certain out-at-elbows tramp and ex- 
smuggler who happened to be passing 
through his tiny episcopal city. 

Never did I see so many books ahead 
of me as in those sunny days I spent at 
El Seo. I drifted about idly, irrespon- 
sibly, as near Nirvana as any son of 
Adam can expect to find himself this 
side the ‘‘ Mouth of Forgetfulness.”’ 

Early morning found me amongst the 
faithful starting out towards the cathe- 
dral by brumous dusky streets, where 
sparse lights winked rufescent in cob- 
blers’ shops, and under arches men still 
carried lanterns—till, coming out sud- 
denly into the open, lo! the great olean- 
der flower of the dawn seemed to grow 
upon the cathedral tower as on a stalk. 
Behind that, the long level lines of the 
ancient citadel glowed purple and cin- 
namon. I stood watching the momently 
increasing brightness till the bell in the 
minster turret clanged for matins. Then 
twenty steps through a little square 
brought me to the cathedral portal. 

In little side chapels, here and there, 
women knelt, and priests were begin- 
ning to officiate in a heart-healing 
peace. It was beautiful—perhaps the 
next thing to a Scottish communion, 
and my heart ached within me to be- 
lieve even as these folk about me be- 
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lieved. What a simple unmurmuring 
earnestness there seemed about these 
poor working folk, both men and women 
of them, kneeling at this service of the 
Breaking Day. And looking at these 
peasants it came to me afresh that it 
matters hardly at all WHAT a man be- 
lieves. But altogether, solely, and only, 
HOW he believes it ! 

There was in my pocket a little copy 
of the beautiful Desclée and Lefebvre 
Roman breviary, in two volumes 12mo., 
printed in Belgium and bound in Eng- 
land. Curiously enough I had bought 
it in Tarragona from the cheerful shop- 
woman who sells holy books below the 
archiepiscopal palace. I had carried it 
ever since my wanderings, a cosmopol- 
itan vade mecum. And now I read in 
it, by the light of the solitary altar can- 
dle, while I waited for the officiating 
priest. Something like this it was that 
I read :— 

‘* God of strong virtues, from whom 
cometh forth all that ts best, implant in 
our hearts the love of Thy most excel- 
lent name—” 

Glancing aside when I came to this 
passage I was conscious of a priest who 
knelt beside me, pale, white-haired, 
ascetic, in a caped soutane of a faded 
violet hue, buttoned down to his feet. 
A skull cap of silk was on his head. 
For one troubled instant our eyes met. 
Then his regard fell on my open brevi- 
ary. With an effort he seemed to put 
away vain thoughts. His head bent 
forward on the altar rail, and the service 
began. 

So far had my mind reached out in 
that dusky place towards the things 
which are the foundation of all when I 
heard the lesson from the Vulgate, not 
mumbled as usual, but clearly read, 
and I was aware that all the people in 
the little cathedral had turned in our 
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direction. The man in faded violet had 
moved within the bar and was kneeling 
on the steps of thealtar with his face sunk 
in his hands. The officiating priest was 
reading these words: ‘‘ Do right to the 
widow, judge for the fatherless, give to 
the poor, defend the orphan, clothe the 
naked, heal the broken and weak, laugh 
not a lame man to scorn, defend the 
maimed, and let the blind man come into 
the sight of my clearness. Keep safe the 
old and young within thy walus. Where- 
soever thou findest the dead take them 
and bury them, and (if thou doest these 
things) I will give thee the first place in 
my resurrection !’’ 

‘““Amen!’’ said I, ‘‘I am answered. 
If a man do not these things, better for 
him that he should have no part in any 
resurrection, but be even as the beasts 
that perish.’’ 

So I went out, having heard what is 
‘‘true religion and undefiled’’ proclaimed 
in words older than those of James, 
apostle of the concision. 

Iasked the slim silk- capped ‘‘macero”’ 
at the door of the cathedral, on whose 
face I thought I saw the flicker of a 
smile, who was the priest in violet who 
had knelt at the uppermost altar. 

‘‘Who but his Eminence the Bishop?’”’ 
he answered a little grimly, ‘‘it is not 
every day that the Bishop of El] Seo has 
the honor of saying his prayers side by 
side with a—— 

He paused. I knew that in his intoler- 
ant Spanish heart he meant to say 
‘theretic.’’ But the sight of the brevi- 
ary in my hand altered his thought, or 
at least his spoken word. 

aS . With a foreigner !’’ he 
added, a little lamely. 

It was not yet broad day. The clouds 
were scattering, but they had not scat- 
tered. There were glimpses of fresh 
snow on the mighty ridges of the Pyre- 
nees behind. 

As I passed along the little Alameda, 
the cathedral of El Seo, striking in de- 
sign though really one of the smallest 
in the world, stood out above the valley 
mists as if built of rose and flame. And 
I remembered that because of this even 
the Moors had spared it. 

I do not remember how I fed, or 
where, or on what, that first entranced 
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day in the City of Dream. Sometimes 
I saw so many wonderful things before 
my waking vision that I feared I should 
never have time to write them all down. 
There were children on thestreet. They 
played at skipping-rope like bairns of 
other flesh-and-blood lands; but their 
cries fell on my ears far away and musi- 
cal as bells that ring in dreams. The 
town cows went out making low music, 
mysterious as those at Ravelston, of 
which ‘‘the mourning ghost still keeps 
the shadowy kine.’’ Only I saw these 
of El Seo go out in the blaze at noon, 
and in the face of the world—that is, if 
there had been any world to see. 

I passed out of the City of Dream by 
an ancient port—half-gate, half hole-in- 
the-wall. A laborer to whom life was 
clearly no dream, stood staring at my 
camera with his muck-rake in his hand. 
The City of Dream was a city of much 
labor and scant wages to him. But he 
crossed himself when the eye of the Zeiss 
lens winked in his direction. That at 
least he knew for a portent of evil. 

I was soon on the banks of the river— 
a still sweetly-flowing river, most un- 
Spanish-looking, full from bank to 
bank with the melting of the fresh snow 
on the mountains, a little drumly cer- 
tainly from the caving banks further 
up, but in the main quiet and large and 
purposeful. Only, happily, there was 
nothing for it to do in this City of 
Dream—no mills to turn, no paper to 
wash, no steam to generate. A few 
women, constant at their scrubbing- 
boards, made with their tongues, sufh- 
ciently far off, a pleasant clatter of 
sound. Otherwise merely silence and 
the wash of water. 

Then I sat down and dreamed un- 
disguisedly in an open glade, looking 
across at the battlemented castle, seen 
over a foreground of river reeds and 
tall oleander tufts. From here El Seo 
seemed more dreamlike than ever, a 
‘‘rose red city half as old as time,”’ 
passing mysterious in the sweet open 
silence of the forenoon—the river- 
sheeted silver at its feet, and the sky of 
a full and perfect blue above. Actual 
larks were singing above the meadow- 
flats. I might have been in Scotland, 
save for the rosy towers of the cathe- 
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dral, the cinnamon-colored soil, and the 
untouched bloom of antiquity there was 
upon every work of man that I could 
see. 

Back into the town again. I had been 
afoot so early that it was still only shak- 
ing itself awake. My matutinal friends 
of the dusky cathedral were doubtless 
but work-people and countrywomen 
come in to market. For naturally the 
City of Dream lies long abed. The 
morning puddles had not yet dried in 
the gutters, and by more than one sense 
a stranger was informed that in the City 
of Dream all was not illusion. 

It was the afternoon before the sleepy 
streets awoke a little. Not that El Seo 
became even then any less a City of 
Dream. Indeed, I think its afternoon 
mood was perhaps the most dreamlike 
of all. The sun was still high, and had 
at last vanquished the morning haze. 
Every particle of mist had been chased 
away. Heat and light filled the narrow 
streets as water fills a jug. All was a 
feast of color—the many colored hang- 
ings, the striped awnings, the bright 
print dresses of the girls at the street 


corners, the red and white Ta m-o’-shan- 
ters of the boys (mere imps of darkness, 
they !) made up a scene like some old 
untheatric fairyland—perhaps that 
which one imagined long ago couched 
in the corner of a garret over a first en- 
trancing perusal of Sinbad the Sailor. 
To my good henchman, Bifio, El 
Seo was not in the least a City 
of Dream, unless, that is, the ex- 
cellent fellow dreamed while he slept. 
He was still asleep when I peeped in 
upon him at noon, but when I returned 
for some fresh ‘‘Edward’s’”’ films he 
had vanished, and it need not be said 
(to those who know a Spanish posada) 
that no one in the house had the least 
idea where he had gone. Now I had 
never asked Bifio any questions as to 
his family affairs. I knew that he had 
a family—a father, brothers, but he was 
naturally as well as racially reticent, 
and I had put no questions to him as to 
his immediate state, married or single. 
He had, however, given me the idea of 
aman who cared little about womer. 
So far as I knew he twanged his guitar 
admirably, but exclusively in male 
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society. But now, looking from the win- 
dow of the comedor, while waiting one of 
the tardive meals of Spain, I saw Bifio, 
bareheaded, in his blouse and sandals, 
carrying water for a tall peasant girl. 

At this I laughed softly to myself, 
and looked up proverbial phrases out of 
Don Quixote and the dictionary where- 
with to tease my companion upon 
his entrance, not knowing that in a 
little while I should have quite other 
matters on my mind. For at that mo- 
ment Pablo, the generally invisible fac- 
totum of the fosada, burst in upon me 
with a rush, as one who would say, 
‘‘Flee, my lord, the bailiffs are upon 
you !”’ 

‘‘There is an officer in waiting,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ with an equipage !”’ 

I could not for the moment make out 
whether he said ‘‘ equipage’’ or ‘‘ bag- 
gage.’’ In either case it was sufficiently 
alarming. For I had no luggage of any 
kind nearer than San Severino, and any. 
officer ‘‘ with an equipage’’ must cer- 
tainly have arrived at the Posada of the 
Sun for the purpose of conveying a cer- 
tain ex-smuggler to prison ! 

But no! The equipage was of the 
true ancient Spanish sort. It was no 
prison van. A noble ‘‘coche” it proved 
to be, harnessed to a couple of mules 
by the collars. Steps of wrought-iron 
depended from the sides, while the 
dreaded ‘‘officer’’ proved to be the 
very functionary whom I had seen and 
spoken with that morning at the cathe- 
dral door. Judging by its size the 
coach ought to have been drawn by six 
mules instead of two, but as I had never 
yet seen any road in the vicinity of El 
Seo practicable for wheels I judged 
that the journey could not be a long 
one. But the visit of the one coach in 
the town to the humble Posada of the 
Sun was not without its effect on the 
neighborhood. My stock, previously 
low, went up on the moment. Heads 
protruded from every neighboring 
window, and as I stood on the doorstep 
opening the large square envelope, my 
threadbare gray tweed suit, which had 
hardly gained me admission yesterday, 
still dripping after my recent passage of 
the river, must have seemed transfigured. 
The Amo of the Posada El Sol himself 
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came bowing to the door. He had, it 
seemed, been entertaining angels un- 
awares. 

My letter was no less than an invita- 
tion from the Bishop for the English 
sefior to visit him! I stood in a quan- 
dary. I could not refuse a dignitary of 
the Church, and yet—I glanced down 
at my attire. Like Huckleberry Finn 
of affectionate memory, I felt that I 
was not ‘‘dressed fittin’.’’ But at this 
moment Bifio came in sight, having, at 
the thunderousalarm of the ‘‘equipage,’’ 
made a hasty end of his water-carrying. 
To him, forgetting the witty sentences 
I had prepared for the occasion, I 
hastily propounded my difficulty. 

‘““Go,”’ he said, ‘‘ very likely it is the 
suit of clothes he’wishes chiefly tosee.’’ 

I could not call this flattering, but it 
was certainly reassuring. Excusing 
myself to the ‘‘macero”’ in the cocked 
hat, I ran upstairs hastily and made 
what toilet I could. Luckily I had 
bought a clean collar in the town, so 
with hair in orderand my coat buttoned, 
what linen I had secured with a safety- 
pin, I presented at least the upper half 
of a fairly respectable appearance. But 
there was no help for the alpargatas. 
They had to act as dress shoes on this 
occasion, for the good reason that I had 
no others, nor were there any of my 
size in that town. A pair of pocket 
scissors, used freely to trim the fringes 
from the lower extremities of my 
trousers, gave a final (and necessary) 
touch of elegance to my appearance. 

The Bishop, it seems, was not at his 
official town residence, but at his 
country house, an old monastery in 
which, by grace of the Government, he 
had been permitted to furnish a few 
rooms in the plainest fashion. It was 
by the riverside, and a little winding 
path mounted behind it which led up to 
the ruined citadel of El Seo. 

The coach drove into the courtyard 
and stopped. I got out and stood on 
the clean cold cloisters more ashamed 
of my appearance than ever. I was 
buttoned up to the neck, precisely like 
those shirtless gentlemen who solicit 
a temporary loan at street corners, and 
I presented the same mean and slinking 
appearance. I was glad, however, that 
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my hair, at least, was uncompromising- 
ly long. At least I was free from ¢hat 
suspicion. But I had not long to wait. 
There, at the door which gave a glimpse 
of garden greenery beyond, stood the 
Bishop of El Seo. He was wrapped 


about in a new cloak, though the day 
was now warm, and in the sun even 
hot. 

‘*T bid you welcome to La Delicia,’’ 
he said, in good English. And then, 
seeing my astonishment, he added smil- 
ing, ‘‘I have resided in your country 


—long ago, in the time of the troubles.”’ 
In another moment he had held out 
his hand to me, which, remembering 
what I had heard of the respect due to 
great ecclesiastics in Spain, I would 
-have stooped to kiss. But he repeated 
again, ‘‘ I have been in England, and I 
prefer your ‘shake-hand’ !” 

In a few minutes we were walking 
confidentially together in the old mon- 
astery garden, part of which the Bishop 
cultivated, working there sometimes 
with his own hands, though the greater 
part was still a tangle of weeds, roses, 
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and clambering vines rising almost 
breast high right to the wall of the 
cloister. 

The Bishop of El Seo, as I now saw 
him, was a man of seventy, but save 
when much wearied or troubled, his 
brightness of eye and the vivacity of 
his speech betokened a much younger 
man. Nevertheless, the care with which 
he sat down on the benches, and the lit- 
tle stiff hitch with which he raised him- 
self again, advertised the man well 
stricken in years. 


It was not long before the Bishop of 
El Seo opened the campaign. 

““You were in the cathedral this 
morning?’ he said, gently leaning his 
hand on my arm as he walked. 

I nodded without speech. 
what was coming. 

‘*- You are of the Faith ?’’ he went on, 
a little tremulously. 

“Of the Faith, but not of the 
Church !”’ said I. The Bishop sighed a 
low, gentle sigh. I think he had hoped 
against hope, knowing me to be of the 
English nation. 


I knew 
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‘* But you had our Book ?”’ he con- 
tinued, gently querulous, almost re- 
proachful. ‘‘ You kneeled at our ser- 
vice ?”’ 

“It is a good book,”’ I said, ‘‘ and it 
is good to kneel, if so be the heart kneel 
also. There is but one God !’’ 

He bowed his head. Under the heavy 
black cloak the fingers of his other 
hand were busy with his beads—or 
mayhap with his crucifix. Was he at 
prayer forthe heretic, this gentle bishop? 

‘“One God,’’ he said, sweetly with a 
gentle, almost childlike intonation, ‘‘ yes, 
there is one God, and who knows the 


Way to Him? Is it not better to trust 
Holy Church ?”’ 
I was silent. I knew that he spoke 


much more to himself than to me. But 
he was in no wise offended, for he leaned 
more and more heavily on my arm. We 
were following a little path amid eu- 
phorbias and ilex oaks, a path which 
led upward to a point of rock pleasantly 
carpeted with juniper, close-set with lit- 
tle green balls, from which we looked 
down on one side upon the buildings 
of the old convent, and away to the left 
to the indented sky-line of El Seo, its 
cathedral, citadel, and high-piled town. 

The Bishop was breathless when we 
reached the little rustic seat. Hesmiled 
up at me as he sank down, pressing his 
hand to his side. 

‘““ An old man,’’ he said, ‘‘ aye, an 
old man! I come not here often, only 
when J haveastranger. For this is our 
peculiar delight—the Delight of La 
Delicia!’’ 

Then his thoughts reverted to the 
Breviary. 

‘And you read our book? Strange 
—and yet withal you believe it not—still 
stranger !’’ 

‘* My father,’’ I said, ‘‘ I read it with 
reverence, not as a task, but because it 
is a good book, loving and true—a book 
of books.’’ 

‘““ Ah!’ he said, looking through the 
dwarf poplars to where the old bell of 
the monastery, which had so oftencalled 
to prayers, now hung rusty and silent in 
its open tower, ‘‘ when I was young for 
a little time I thought, like you, to pick 
and choose. Now I ain wiser. I pos- 
sessed one of your English Bibles. I 
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looked often therein. I read it, fearing 
greatly, and, truth to tell, I saw nothing 
wrong. But that was my ignorance, for 
our Holy Church condemned it—so—I 
parted with it.’’ 

‘‘Let me send you another—bound 
like the Breviary you saw this morning ! 
You are a Bishop now and can decide 
for yourself !’’ 

I could see the good, simple prelate 
hang a moment on the apex of a temp- 
tation. Then he shook his head. 

‘‘T thank you,’’ he said; ‘‘ in a way 
you are right. No book would do harm 
to so old a man; but to conceal it 
would hurt my heart! Yet—your Eng- 
lish leather binding is certainly very 
beautiful—soft as silk. We have none 
like it.”’ 

His fingers worked as if caressing a 
book. I noted the action, and my heart 
made a resolve. If he would not have 
a Bible he should at least possess a bind- 
ing. I knewthe ‘‘ purring ’’ movement 
of the fingers of the true book-lover. 
The Oxford-bound Breviary would never 
quit El] Seo. So much was clear to me. 

“You are of Scotland,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘I thought ’’ (he hesitated, anx- 
ious not to give offense) ‘‘ that the type 
of religion there was hard and cold.” 

‘My father,’’ I said, seeking best 
how to answer him, ‘‘it is not hid from 
you that religion is not a thing of the 
nation but of the individual. As to 
that, are there not hearts warm and 
hearts cold—even in Spain ?” 

He shook his head gently and pen- 
sively. ‘‘ Ah, many, many are the cold 
hearts in Spain. Many, even in Holy 
Church, seek only things on earth !” 

““So,’’ said I, ‘‘ is it in Scotland and 
throughout the world. Yet better is 
any religion than none. For many sin- 
ful and foolish ones walk with feet that 
stumble, yet with eyes that look up- 
ward.”’ 

He caught my meaning and nodded. 
‘““« Ty es Petrus,’ he said, ‘‘‘ Blessed | 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jona—sinner, liar, 
blasphemer—yet because thou repentest 
‘on thee shall I build my church!’ 
There is more hope for a great sinner 
than for a man just in his own sight.” 

Again he crossed himself, resting with 
closed eyes fora moment. His gentle 
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.ace, full of generous refinement, was 
turned away from me. I felt that it 
was good to be in the presence of a man 
‘‘on terms with his God,’’ as the old 
Covenanters would have said. To give 
him time I walked to the parapet and 
stood looking down on the ruined mon- 
astery of La Delicia. I could see the 
exact spot where the Bishop’s attempt 
at cultivation stopped. The rest of the 
pleasance was weedy, overgrown, 
broken-down. But there at my feet 
was a patch sweet and clean, of a sim- 
ple usefulness, like the man himself— 
whose work was on earth and whose 
hope in the heavens. 

Presently the Bishop called me to 
him. He had returned to certain prac- 
tical matters which had been troubling 
him. 

‘* How is it,” he asked, ‘‘that you 
see and respect the things that are good 
amongst us, yet your countrymen have 
spoken so much of evil of the Church 
Catholicin Spain? Oh’’ (he continued, 
seeing my surprise), ‘‘I have read your 
books—as I say, when I was younger. 
Even now I remember the book of the 
adventures of ‘ Don Jorge’ !”’ 

‘* Borrow,’’ said I with asudden flash 
of something like religious enthusiasm 
(of the literary sort), ‘‘ you have read 
Borrow ?”’ 

It had not struck me that there were 
two points of view, equally tenable, as 
to “ The Bible in Spain.” 

The Bishop nodded. I tried to reas- 
sure him. ‘' You must not mind 
what good old Borrow says,’’ I urged. 
‘*There are few institutions in his own 
land of which he did not speak as hard 
things as ever he said of the Spanish 
Church Catholic. When Don Jorge 
had a stick in his hand, and saw a head 
before him, his rule was to hit it—and 
afterwards to inquire to whom it be- 
longed.”’ 

‘*Then,’’ continued the Bishop, 
‘‘there was one who wrote a book of 
many journeyings in our country—a 
good book, a true book, as to things 
that are seen—one Don Richard Ford. 
I have remembered his name exactly. 
And he spoke evil of our ceremonies, 
finding them all pagan and unchristian, 
even as thesaturnalia of heathen Rome !"' 
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I had to admit that this to a certain 
extent was true also. But I assured the 
Bishop that Mr. Ford had come to Spain 
so filled with classic lore and tradition 
that he was ready to see what he looked 
for. 

‘If Mr. Ford had been a student of 
the Moslem literature instead of a class- 
ical scholar,’? I went on, ‘‘ he would 
have seen, what is indeed much more 
apparent, traces of the Moors every- 
where throughout Spain !"’ 

The Bishop looked up quickly, a 
‘‘gleg’’ and quizzical light glinting in 
his dark eyes. 

‘‘Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘and is that your 
theory? Will you, when you come to 
write a book on our poor land, find that 
everything with the true Iberian ‘ bor- 
racha’—everything that tastes of the 
right Spanish wine-skin, is but the 
leavings of the Moro, the scouring of 
the pots of El Islam ?’’ 

Again I reassured him, and he be- 
came gently pensive, which was his 
proper mood, but the doubtful humor 
of controversy did not wholly leave him 
for some time. 

“You will tell them of my carriage, 
doubtless ?’’ he questioned, ‘ you will 
set that down to the desire for display 
of a Spanish bishop. It is true, in the 
days before Mendizabal, my predecessors 
drove six snow-white mules in that same 
coach, where I am glad of two. And 
I would be yet gladder if I could make 
firewood of it altogether. But the good 
people of 1 Seo would not hold me for 
a true bishop if I did. They would 
pull off my ring and throw my crozier 
behind the fire if they saw me sally forth 
on festival days without my coach. So 
I have to keep it, but indeed and indeed 
it costs little. For Baltasar, the beadle 
of the cathedral, drives it, and there is 
enough good mule-feed in the garden of 
La Delicia for a full grandee’s team in- 
stead of my poor two !"" 

I reassured him as to my intentions, 
and said that if ever I should write a 
book about Spain, I would deal right 
tenderly both with his episcopal carriage 
and with the Church in Spain—which 
indeed I think I have dune, especially 
with the former. 

We went down presently, and there 
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on the plain deal table of the refectory, 
scoured speckless, but without covering 
of linen, was served a humble repast of 
wheaten bread and herbs and honey. In 
my favor a bottle of wine was added. I 
could see the versatile Baltasar watch- 
ing surreptitiously from a distant door- 
way that we found all in order. 

In the shadow of the refectory we 
sat and chatted pleasantly, now in 
English and now in French, eking 
out any misunderstanding with a Span- 
ish or Latin word, but on the whole 
comprehending each other very well. 
The good man was greatly interested in 
my hand-camera, and especially so 
when I assured him that it was made by 
a friend of mine, a Spaniard of Valla- 
dolid, at present living in London. He 
was eager to see specimens of its art, 
and enthusiastic as to the uses which 
might be made of the strange contri- 
vance, so easily carried and so clear in 
the results—as he remarked judiciously 
‘‘far above painting.’’ 

‘For in painting with a brush,’’ he 
commented naively, ‘‘I can never see 
the resemblance. But with the photo- 
graph it is different. Baltasar there 
could recognize a picture of his own 
cathedral. With pictures made by hand, 
not so—it is difficult even toan educated 
man.” 

Luckily I had with me a few prints 
of Poblet, Ripoll, Montblanch, and 
other holy places of Spain. These 
interested him, but not nearly so much 
as a series of children romping knee- 
deep in flowers in Scottish meadows. I 
could see his eye brighten. The last of 
all was a little maid munching a biscuit 
on a winter’s day, muffled to the neck 
in fur, the snow flecking her boots and 
lying in the folds of her gaiters. This 
took his fancy amazingly. 

He returned it to ever and anon, and 
when I was putting them up in their 
case I found him with that picture again 
inhis hand. Whereupon I offered it 
to him, and, since you must always 
press anything on a Spaniard if you 
really wish him to accept, I offered it 
again and again. I could easily make 
another, I said. Half he was in the 
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mind to accept. 
his face. 

But he put it away finally with the 
gentlest possible negation of head and 
hand. 


I saw the yielding on 


‘“No,” he said, ‘‘I am an old man— 
and—my thoughts must be of the things 
that yet remain to be accomplished !’’ 

He bade me good-bye on the outer 
step of the little door of La Delicia, 
bending and kissing me on either 
cheek. 

‘*Let me look once more at your 
little Scottish girl,’’ he said, as if with 
an after thought, ‘‘she who smiles be- 
cause her cake is sweet. Ah’’ he 
cried, taking the picture in his hands 
with a caressing delicacy, ‘‘may the 
bread of life be sweet also to her heart!’’ 

He looked long at it. I cannot tell 
what old buried thoughts were fragrant 
in his soul at that moment. Of his own 
accord he put the picture back in the 
packet with a sigh. Then, turning, he 
gave me his final blessing. 

There was no coach this time. I 
think the Bishop had forgotten, for I 
saw Baltasar running furiously in the 
direction of the stable. But I had no 
wish to be overtaken or to rumble 
through the streets after the two mules. 
So I turned me aside up the hill which 
rose steeply behind La Delicia, and 
scrambled back to the town by the 
goat’s path which led along the ancient 
fortifications, now crumbling and deso- 
late. There were thoughts in my heart 
which I wanted to think out. For it is 
not every day that, all unexpectedly, in 
the hither and thither of the adventur- 
er’s life, one meets a gentleman,—a 
Christ-like Christian. 

At the hill-top I sat and looked long 
at the gardens of La Delicia. I could 
see the figure of the Bishop walking 
slowly up and down the one cleared 
path, his hands behind his back, his 
head bent. At times he stopped, and 
taking something out of his breast he 
held it to his lips. 

Perhaps it was the crucifix. Perhaps 
not. At all events I wondered what the 
picture of a child, one whom he had 
never seen, had to do with it. 


BARNEY McCRACKEN 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM PAGE CARTER 


Oh, Barney McCracken 
I've jist come by the mill, 

The water's stopped runnin’ 
alnd the mill wheel is still ; 

My heart's all a burstin’ 
There's niver a rose, 

Nor bonny Swate Witliam— 
By the winder that grows ; 

My heart's all a burstin’ 
There's no grist at the mill, 

Oh Barney McCracken 
Are ye lovin’ me still? 


Oh Barney McCracken, 
To the mad wars ye wint, 
Sich a beautiful soger, 
vind your eye had the glint 
Of the apple bough blossom, 
Whin it’s kist by the dew, 
And ye spake to me tears, 
Ye'd be tinder and true; 
My heart's all a burstin’, 
Ive sist come by the mill, 
Oh Barney McCracken 
Are ye lovin’ me still? 


Oh Barney McCracken, 
Ye was fit for a king, 
All crowned up wid jewels— 
Sich a beautiful thing ; 
Whin the rose and Swate William 
Was blazen wid light, : 
And niver a boom 
Of the battle in sight; 
My hearts all a burstin'’, 
There's no grist at the mill, 
Ye was kilt with the battle, 
Are ye lovin’ me still? 
Oh Barney McCracken 
Iam lovin’ ye still, 


